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The Church Triumphant 


MARY K. MERRILL 


OMETIMES the world’s a listening ear with many tongues. I talk to the ear and answer the 
tongues. And the tongues are the ideas and impressions from other people’s words and the 
thoughts of my own tempestuous youth. How busy they are in the quiet of a church service; 

in that atmosphere of desperate, ultimate truth! How controversial they are, how cynical, how 
impatient, and how pitying of all ministers with their terrible task of preaching Omniscience; of 
practicing, for all men to see, the superhuman Christ; of believing in the chameleon-like character 
of men when touched by the realization of Gentleness! 

So I thought on a recent Sunday as the minister, a newcomer, began his discourse. The slowness 
of his speech and his impressive pauses served at first only to heighten the fear of boredom which his 
opening sentences aroused. ‘‘Do we have to listen to platitudes added to all that manner?” I secretly 
complained. 

Then I found that the man was actually saying something, not merely quoting and paraphrasing 
Scripture. I found myself agreeing: ‘‘Yes, that’s so”; ‘““Profound and true’’; until my spiritual house, 
swept by breezes of goodness expressed in simplicity, was clear of rubbish and fit for the habitation 
of a human soul. 

The speaker, in ringing tones, was rejoicing over the Kellogg Peace Pact. Suddenly I thought: 

And Mr. Kellogg has, presumably, attended church services all his life. All his natural greatness 
of soul has been fostered and developed by the churches of the land, which have no doubt hammered 
directly at his own consciousness, and, without question, by the churches which, innumerable and 
permeating, have influenced his education and environment. As he sat at that critical Peace Table 
in Paris, he was a triumphant exponent of the effect of the churches. That is what churches have done. 

Weak, worldly, blind, choosing the husk of truth rather than the kernel, offering stones for bread, 
seething over non-essentials, even unloving or wicked, in spots and at times, the churches may be; 
yet they triumph! Mr. Kellogg with his treaty is the sign. 

And other envoys who signed the treaty, are they not the product of thousands of preachers, 
flaming and great, or prosaic and small, who have stood to their task? Yes, the churches stumble. 
Perhaps the Power they represent is so vast that they cannot, yet, entirely transform it into their 
own humanity! Yet they have not lost the Christ of Peace. With the little hammer-blows of their 
countless utterances, their faithful reiterations, they have driven Him into the growth and being of 
men. Men can ignore, deny, violate the spirit of the Christ, but these priests in the churches will 
not let them escape it. And the response to the Peace Pacts on the part of the people of the nations 
will come from understanding hearts which the churches have engendered and inspired. 

Thus, O critical tongues, I answer you. Your haste and your harshness no longer disturb me, 
for I have seen a vision—a vision of a great globe aglow with tiny fires. These are the churches which 
light men to dreams and triumphant achievement. 
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_ There They Find Sweet Refreshment 


Those Isles, blessed to Unitarians, again cast their bewitching spell 


ETRBATS for the clergy are an ancient 

institution in the Roman Catholic 
Church. With the rise of the High Church 
movement, in the second quarter of the 
last century, retreats became once more 
popular among the parsons of the Anglican 
Church. At West Park, New York, stands 
an Hpiscopalian monastery where not only 
clergymen, but also laymen, may spend a 
number of days in retirement from the 
distractions of the world to think on the 
things of the soul. Anglican nunneries 
provide like facilities for women. In the 
American Catholic Church it is the Jesuits 
who have been doing most to foster the 
retreat movement among lay people—a 
special house, Manresa, Staten Island, 
being set apart especially for the week-end 
retreats of Catholic laymen from New 
York and vicinity. 


A Conditioning Plant 


In view of the clear spiritual benefits 
that often follow retreats, I have found 
myself wishing we Unitarians had some- 
thing of a similar nature, but suited to the 
genius of our religion. I have wished for 
some place where masters of the inner life 
might give me new courage and faith to go 
back to my parish and labor for the wel- 
fare of souls with renewed zeal. It ought 
to be a meeting ground for parsons, for lay 
people. There ought to be human fellow- 
ship and an opportunity for recreation of 
body as well as of mind and spirit. But 
where, in this alleged sterile intellectual- 
ism called Unitarianism, was such a place 
to be found? Nowhere, I feared. 

And then came a happy awakening. I 
was invited to give a series of addresses 
at Star Island; and I turned the occasion 
into an opportunity to spend two weeks in 
that much-‘“tooted” spot. I went expecting 
to enjoy the sea air, to rest physically, to 
enjoy myself. I thought I should also re- 
ceive some slight spiritual benefits from 
the associations. What I was not prepared 
for was a soul experience which for depth 
can only be compared to an old-fashioned 
evangelical conversion. The question 
whether or not the modern theological 
viewpoint is consonant with personal reli- 
gion is no longer a matter of debate with 
me, and I think I can say the same for the 
group of men and women, lay as well as 
clerical, who sat through the morning de- 
votions conducted by Dr. William I. Law- 
rance during the first week of the General 

Yonference. Nor am I in the slightest 
doubt as to our being able to erect churches 
which shall be redolent of the presence of 
God. The little stone church at the Shoals 
is primarily a house of prayer. Nor can 
there be question of our ability to worship 
liturgically, even sacramentally. On the 
two Sunday mornings of my attendance 
there was celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion at 9.30 without sermon, without a 
word of extempore prayer. In silence we 
entered the chapel, assisted in the service, 
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and received the sacramental elements, 
sang a hymn, and went out again. In 
other words, I found that the Liberal faith 
can be put into a devotional setting as 
potent as that which makes Catholicism so 
attractive to devout souls. 

Star Island is a magnificent conditioning 
plant for those newly arrived in the Uni- 
tarian Church. Although I began attend- 
ing the Unitarian Church as far back as 
1922, I knew but little of its traditions and 
morale when I was received as a minister 
of the Fellowship four years later. There 
was I, a stranger in far-off Texas, away 
from close contact with Unitarians; and 


yet, without having to spend a day inside 


a Unitarian seminary, without having to 
undergo any sort of training in its view- 
point and way of doing things, I was al- 
lowed to candidate for a pastorate. That 
I did not at once begin smashing china is 
perhaps due to a lucky accident; and that 
others have made shipwreck of themselves 
and their parishes under this “sink or 
swim” policy is hardly to be wondered at. 

For instance, here is a man educated for 
the priesthood who has worked his way 
out of the orthodox theology. Just what 
reason is there for thinking that his libera- 
tion from the confines of the old restric- 
tions is accompanied by an understanding 
of the background of the people who make 
up our parishes? What reason to think 
his souf has not been so badly damaged in 
the process of emancipation that he is in 
grave danger of riding roughshod over the 
feelings of his new parishioners? What 
does an old-time Unitarian think when he 
hears a newcomer describe this faith as 
one in which ones does and believes as 
he pleases? 


Two Moments 


My two weeks at the Shoals told me 
more of this institution which took me in 
so hospitably than all my previous experi- 
ences. Within a day or two I was almost 
overcome with the memory of my own 
entrance into this church, with the thought 
of how I, just received into fellowship, 
went forth to explain the faith to men and 
women who had been in it for years—of 
how I stood forth in a mission field of the 
South as a representative of Unitarianism ! 

That some should come to us from with- 
out who have no sympathy with our tradi- 
tions is to be expected, sad and incongru- 
ous as that may seem. But are there not 
many who break those traditions without 
being aware of them? Would not many 
whose spiritual lives have been upset in the 
transition recover something if they could 
live in the atmosphere of Unitarianism for 
a while? Personally, I can think of noth- 
ing so sound as the Catholic practice of 
making even learned converts spend some 
years in a seminary before admitting them 
to Orders. Judging from the effect of the 
Shoals upon me, I should heartily com- 
mend, where seminary residence is im- 


practicable, at least a summer at Star 
Island on the part of every minister coming 
to us for fellowship. 

Two moments in my summer’s experi- 
ence will live in my memory. One was at 
the end of Dr. Lawrance’s series of chapel 
talks, when he said: “Go to the parsonage 
and look on the mantel. - There you will 
find your real benediction.” In silence we 
went, and there on the mantel stood a 
small photograph of the steeple of the 
little church, just as a marvelous cloud 
formation after a storm seemed to be put- 
ting the blessing of God upon His house. 
Tears came into my eyes as I emerged 
from the parsonage. Truly God had 
blessed us. 

The other moment was when Dr. Law- 
rance, as he stood at the end of the pier 
before his departure, put his arm about me 
and whispered, “Bless you!’ No laying 
on of hands could have added one whit to 
the authority of the simple invocation. 
Here was not apostolic succession, but 
divine succession. Again God had 
blessed me. 


Only One Star Island 


On the following week, when Rey. Alfred 
R. Hussey, in his last chapel talk, read a 
lesson from the Gospel story of the Trans- 
figuration, and compared Christ’s coming 
down from the Mount of Vision to be 
among “much people” with our own emer- 
gence from the shelter and quiet of Star 
Island into a world of problems, I saw 
that Unitarianism need not be a vague 
blur of poetic verbiage. No Catholic priest | 
ever hit straight out, and with more un- 
erring aim, than Mr. Hussey, as he pointed 
at us and insisted that the value of what 
we had experienced was now to be tested 
by the way in which we should react to 
the problems, temptations, irritations, and 
crosses awaiting us on the shore. At the 
moment I was facing concrete problems of 
my own, and his words came as though 
from God Himself looking into my soul 
and saying, “Thus and thus shalt thou do 
if thou wouldst be Mine.” I left the chapel 
determined to face the music and to play 
my part like a disciple of Christ. 

My criticism of Star Island is that there 
is only one. I wish that every minister, 
every layman, every young person, in our 
church might spend some time there. Cal- 
lous and lost, indeed, would be the soul 
who could resist the spiritual influences 
which pervade it. 

Jatholic retreats? High Mass? Medita- 
tion? The presence of God? Can the 
great spiritual benefits which these pro- 
vide for our brothers in the older church 
be made available for those of us who 
follow another theology? If the witness 
of one who has lived in both churches is 
of any value, the answer is an unqualified 
affirmative. God’s spirit is with us, and 
when we fail it is for the same reason 
that the members of any other church 
fail—we neglect the means of grace. 
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Conformity and Morals 


HE British Medical Association held 

its annual gathering recently in Man- 
chester, and among the matters of life and 
death, daily concern with which lends our 
medical friends such morbid interest and 
importance for us and which were dis- 
eussed at the meetings, was the subject of 
Psychoanalysis. This strange-looking hy- 
brid was put into the dock for the trial 
of its claim to be a legitimate child of 
Science. 


Psychoanalysis 


A special committee of investigation pro- 
duced a report, the substance of whose con- 
clusions was that Psychoanalysis was sub- 
ject to misrepresentation ; that it must not 
be held responsible for everything thought 
or done by incompetent people who profess 
it; that the committee could not pronounce 
on the most serious criticisms of its theory 
and method; finally, that the accused 
should be presumed innocent till it was 
proved guilty and should be released under 
observation for further experience and 
evidence in the future. 

On this report the assembled doctors 
constituted themselves learned counsel for 
the prosecution or defense. A large ma- 
jority of the association gave their verdict 
that even though Psychoanalysis were a 
spotty and unpleasant child, the profession 
which has assisted at its birth should not 
throw it over as an unnatural monstrosity, 
but give it a chance to prove its fitness to 
survive and make good its claim to a place 
in the family of legitimate arts and 
respectable sciences. 

But there were other doctors who were 
against any temporizing with the evil- 
looking thing. They appear, in the press 
report, not to have been ‘concerned with 
the truth or falsehood of the Freudian 
hypothesis so much as with its alleged bad 
effects, moral and physical, on children and 
adolescents submitted to its method, and 
with its rather sniffy emphasis on sex as 
the preponderating factor in the large class 
of human ailments known as neurosis 
and other pathological mental conditions. 
Those psychoanalysts are always on the 
hunt for sex and its implications as the 
hidden cause of many of the ills that flesh 
and spirit are heir to, as “Mr. Dick” could 
never keep “King Charles’s head” out of 
anything. They pounce upon it with pre 
cipitate speed, pathetic instancy, if one may 
misquote “The Hound of Heaven’. As one 
of the doctors declared the matter, “Psy- 
choanalysis is vitiated and wrong because 
of its insistence on the ‘Gdipus complex’ 
as the basis of nearly everything.” 
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Well, when doctors disagree, what are 
we hypothetical patients to do? The only 
obvious alternatives are either to die or to 
wait and see what comes of it. That there 
are dangers in the cult of psychoanalysis, 
more especially if practiced by unskilled 
and irresponsible persons, is clear enough 
to all who have any sort of acquaintance 
with the subject. But a St. Andrews phy- 
sician told his colleagues that ninety per 
cent. of the disclosures in the confessional 
had to do with sex, in which case it is an 
ubiquitous factor in human troubles. Cau- 
tion and discrimination are necessary in 
the resort to the psychoanalytical method 
of treatment, and the history of therapeu- 
ties will show that the medical profession 
is subject to passing obsessions or fashions, 
unkindly called fads, which last about as 
long as a style of treating ladies’ hair, but 
which they must adopt if they are not to 
be classed among the back numbers. After 
all, that is an incident of the readiness to 
experiment with new ideas and a necessity 
of testing them by experience. It may 
turn out pretty bad to flirt with the latest 
thing out, but it would be still worse to 
hug forever the faded charms of the thing 
that is already played out. 

The better part of humanity has always 
been willing to run risks and face dangers 
in the search for truth and fact, while to 
stand still on the arterial roads which the 
race has engineered under the necessity of 
locomotion is the most perilous of under- 
takings. 

To the medical profession especially, 
nothing should be common or unclean, not 
even sex. It should have Goethe’s instinct 
of universal reverence. Its primary inter- 
est is science—knowledge; and the primary 
interest of science is truth. It is a moralist 
in the right sense. 

Indeed, it might be argued that morals 
are the most inveterate enemy of morality, 
unless we assign that unenviable eminence 
to historic religions. 


Taboos in General 


Tribal religion and morals have always 
appeared as a system of taboos, and man- 
kind may still consider itself in the tribal 
state. The legalized conventions and cus- 
toms of the most civilized nations and the 
most self-righteous people in them are a 
saturated solution of uncritical sentiment, 
added to a precipitate of crude prejudices, 
with a little intelligence floating on the 
top of the mixture. The Western world 
has been shocked by the hoary iniquities 
of “Mother India’, consecrated by religion 
and conserved by the piety of the pundits 


and strict moral sense of the people. But 
the Pot has no right to call the Kettle 
black ; and if some power would only give 
our Western civilization the gift to see it- 
self as it is, it would discover a somewhat 
family likeness to Mother India and her 
absurd and eruel yirtues. 

It is all very well for the herd to crucify 
Nietzsche as Antichrist to-day, but it 
should be remembered that Christ himself 
was crucified by it the day before yester- 
day. Such is the usual fate of the prophet 
who, seeing into the heart of things and 
seized of the hidden truth that lies there, 
dares to lay his hand on the ark that men 
have made inviolate and to break the evil 
covenants they regard as divine and 
indissoluble. 


Conspiracy of Silence 


Why is sex, the most fundamental thing 
in human physiology, the most insistent 
and creative force in life, huddled into a 
corner as a disgrace and hushed up like a 
scandal? Why does respectability with its 
conventions betray the obsession of sex, 
and confess its mastery, by continually 
running away from it, or always looking 
the other way? That is neither getting 
rid of it nor putting it in its place. It is 
simply heavy stupidity trying hard to 
ignore it. 

That is the puritanical taboo that has 
exposed adolescence to all the anxieties 
and dangers of ignorance of its own nature 
and of the physiological changes which 
take place at that period. It has thrown 
youth into the strange tumults and mys- 
terious movements of physiological storm 
and stress without a word of preparation, 
enlightenment, warning, or guidance, and 
allowed it to fight its own battle, find its 
own way, sink or swim. Could anything 
be more fatuous and silly, if it were not 
so often pathetic and tragic? But the 
whole subject has been considered taboo, 
and, to mention it, immoral and shameful. 

If such a conspiracy of silence on the 
normal elements and developments of the 
body organism does not argue a code of 
ethics perverted by a thoroughly unwhole- 
some and morbid sex obsession, what does? 
Why cannot we take human structure and 
function as the Creator made it or has 
evolved it—take it naturally and sanely, 
and not as an unclean thing to be tabooed? 
It has got to be faced and handled. Better 
rational knowledge than seething igno- 
rance, with its mental and emotional 
warpings ! 

Another instance of the same irrational 
taboo, sanctioned by our moral code in the 
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past, is the practice of launching young 
people into married life, with all its -re- 
sponsibilities and intimacies, in complete 
innocence as to what marriage means, and 
with no instruction in what must always 
be a complicated art, with immediate re- 
actions on the happiness and success of 
human life. It is all left to instinct, and 
chance, and whatever winds may blow. 
Little wonder that society is littered with 
unhappy and disastrous marriages, in 
which men and women quietly and grimly, 
for the most part, dree their weird of 
agony and disappointment till death re- 
leases them, under the superstition that 
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marriage, being a sacred thing made in 
heaven, cannot be unmade on earth with- 
out disgrace. Under such a system it has 
been made an institution more searchingly 
inhuman, more subtly cruel, and more 
soul-degrading than slavery. 


Birth Control 


It is under the same system of primitive 
irrational taboo that the cause of birth 
control has been banished even from dis- 
cussion in many responsible quarters. The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER deserves the highest 
commendation from all thoughtfully moral 
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people for the conspicuously moderate, 
balanced, and convincingly argued article 
in its issue of July 4, by Dr. James Cooper. 

This case is really unanswerable on all 
the paramount moral issues involved and 
on the ground of human decency and well- 


being. Yet governments are against it, 
for reasons obscure but probably of a 


second-rate order. So are the priests— 
which may be considered a point in its 
favor by minds in no way eynical. Until 
men are resolute to build on truth and not 
on taboo, our morality will remain septic 
and life will be poisoned in its vitals. 


Religion Among the Great Arts 


LUCILLE VANDIVER 


How one church beautifies its service, and in the process attracts attendants and 
in the higher elements of spiritual life 


anstructs 


“Mhe spiritual life of the times is 
depicted with inescapable exactness 
in its artistry. A spiritual movement 
that does not find expression in the 
arts cannot attain self-consciousness, 
dominance, Or Survive an-age or a 
people that does not reach any self- 
realization or any unity of thought; 
and feeling that breaks into artistic 
expression is nondescript.” 

. —Von Ogden Vogt. 


RT and Religion are related in origin, 
growth, and purpose. The soul’s 
hunger for perfection, beauty, idealism, 
finds expression either in religion or art; 
often in both. The truest values of art 
and religion overlap until at times we 
can scarcely tell the one from the other. 
Both are an attempt to express an inner 
spiritual self, an inarticulate longing 
which drives one up and out of one’s self. 
This longing is the surest evidence of the 
God within. So in all forms of worship 
there must be something of beauty; and 
in all fine art there is spirit. 

If the arts have been prostituted to-day, 
the more reason for the church to reclaim 
the arts for the expression of the noblest 
and best in life! Thus the church is en- 
riched and the arts ennobled. 


wa 


In past times, famous paintings, great 
music, and dramas have resulted from 
religious inspiration and been cherished 
by the church ever since. But in more 
recent times, church folk have been sus- 
picious of artists and jealous of religious 
interpretation at their hands. There was 
a time when musical instruments, trained 
choirs, and paid soloists were a subject of 
church controversy. Bach of these has 
broken through church prejudice, and it 
is now taken as a matter of course that 
music shall add beauty and emotional 
uplift to every religious service. 

For some time now, drama has been 
knocking at the church doors for admis- 
sion and unprejudiced recognition. Drama 
has appeared under several names and 
in varied dress to see in which manner 
she would be most gladly accepted. There 


has been the pageant, Biblical play, drama 


sermon, educational dramatics, recrea- 
tional drama, dramatized hymns. The 
Catholic and Hpiscopal Churches have 


long used a ritual which is beautiful and 
dramatic. Many Protestant leaders have 
wondered how much drama could be used 
in building up a service for a Protestant 
Church. 


P<) 


There is now scarcely a community, 
however small, that does not attempt 
some form of drama as a celebration of 
holidays and _ special occasions. The 
pageant idea has spread rapidly. Its 
simple structure makes it usable by 
amateurs without highly skilled direction. 
Then, too, the conventional-minded, who 
are most fearful of innovations, see in the 
pageant no kinship with the theater which 
they fear. But those familiar with the 
movement note the often careless produc- 
tion. Pageants may become nothing but 
pious trash or propaganda for some or- 
ganization. Though the pageant form is 
admirable for the expression of the sacred 
sentiments of life by means of symbolism, 
it fails to give a sense of reality to an 
idea or situation. — 

As the idea of religious drama seized 
the imagination of the church, it naturally 
turned to the Bible, realizing that in it 
was a rich storehouse for dramatic mate- 
rial. The Bible has inspired many beauti- 
ful, moving dramas such as “The Rock”, 
“The Quest Divine’, “The Third Day”. 
But the Bible has in many quarters be- 
come a fetish, and people have accepted 
any story from the Bible without question 
as to its spiritual value. As a result, 
people have grown a little tired of seeing 
every church drama dressed in tunies and 
scarfs and portraying the manner of a 
people of long ago. A play from the 
Bible may or may not contain a spiritual 
message for to-day. There is no more 
value in presenting in a church the his- 
tory of the Jews, as such, than in pre- 
senting dramatic incidents in the lives 
of the Greeks or Romans. To be of value, 
any Biblical play must be in some way 


related to the problems of to-day. This 
can be and has been admirably done with 
Biblical material; but the difference in 
dress, custom, and setting tends to give 
the play a detachment from modern life. 

Parker Memorial is the first church in 
Boston, probably the first in the Hast, to 
use drama as a definite contribution to a 
Sunday evening service. Though the di- 
rector of drama recognizes the value of 
the pageant and the Biblical drama and 
has used both during the winter, most of 
the plays have been selected from the 
present wealth of one-act plays. 

Parker Memorial is a movement in lib- 
eral religion which encourages individual 
thinking along religious lines rather than 
the mere acceptance of established form. 
A heavy responsibility rests upon liberal 
religion; for although it may grant to 
every individual the right to think for 
himself, it must give these individuals 
something worthy of thought. It must 
prove itself a constant stimulus and in- 
spiration to a better, more beautiful, more 
useful life. Liberal religion is a challenge 
rather than a creed. 


&% 


Drama is an excellent choice for this 
this purpose. A well-chosen play presents 
a significant idea, a situation, a problem. 
The audience may watch the unfolding 
of this problem, the development of the 
idea. Then, with the close of the play, 
the problem is tossed into the audience 
for consideration; the idea demands in- 
dividual reflection. 

If we believe that religion is an effort 
to understand life—all of it, then a bit of 
drama becomes a bit of revealed life. 
Even the feel for God is often best ex- 
pressed through some form of dramatic 
ritual. 

Parker Memorial has found it necessary 
constantly to repeat its purpose as a “mes- 
sage through drama’. It has had to ex- 
plain this purpose definitely and on many 
occasions. 
sympathize with the folk who are afraid 
of making the church into a theater, of 


The leaders understand and 


' 
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desecrating a sacred place with grease 
paint, and distorting the familiar beauty 
of the church pulpit with a stage and un- 
accustomed lights. 


Anyone who is courageous enough to- 


dare to change the order of a church serv- 
ice around which have gathered precious 
memories and noble thoughts must be sure 
that the innovation is really a contribu- 
tion which in no way will destroy the 
beauty and sacredness of a place made 
holy by tradition, sentiment, and purpose. 


‘But if one rests always in the familiar 
loved places, there is no progress. 


How- 
ever, it must be remembered that any 
Jeader who dares press forward into un- 
tried paths must carefully choose ground 
firm enough to permit others to walk be- 
hind without stumbling. 

The leaders of Parker Memorial are 
conscious that an experiment is being at- 
tempted that must be carefully directed 
and clearly defined. They have been will- 
ing after each play to analyze the manner 
of presentation, the attitude of the play- 
ers, the reaction on the audience, and the 
degree of positive worth contributed. 

The first difficulty came in the selection 
of the play. 

(1) Plays were chosen which carried a 
definite message or contribution of thought 
for everyday needs. 

(2) The plays were selected from those 
of good authors, who knew how to make 
a situation real and the characters human. 
No play was used which did not contribute 
to depth of thought and beauty of execu- 
tion. .The director of drama held con- 
stantly in mind the idea that art, like 
religion, is measured by its ability to up- 
lift and inspire. 

(3) The play had to be chosen with 
reference to the occasion, the players 
available, the possible equipment, and the 
auditorium used. The plays, then, were 
not so much religious dramas as drama 
with a religious message. 

The following list of plays given from 
January to April shows the range of se- 
lection: “Hunger”, Eugene Pillot; “Man- 
sions”, Hildegarde Flanner; “Neighbors”, 
Zona Gale; “The Conflict”, Clarice Mec- 
Cauley; “Hearts to Mend”, Harry Over- 
street; “Finger of God’, Percival Wilde; 
“The Triumph of the Defeated”, Fred 
PHastman; “Man of Ideas’, Phoebe Hoff- 
man; “The Hour-Glass”’, W. B. Yeats. 

Parker Memorial built a small stage in 
the Sunday-school auditorium. This was 
fitted with lights, curtains, and a_port- 
able set. There the larger number of the 
plays were given. Some plays, which 
could be presented with only a suggestive 
setting—a chair, a table, an elevation, a 
window, a cross—were given in the 
church auditorium. It is the writer’s 
opinion that many plays can be lifted so 
out of a setting, by emphasizing the spirit- 
ual significance, that any church audi- 
torium may become an appropriate back- 
ground. 

In order to prove the spiritual value 
of, plays of this type, the minister of 
Parker Memorial made no change at all 
in the evening service, but used the play 
as a separate program preceding the even- 
ing service. As interest grew, he built the 
service around the play, using an intro- 
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duction of music, a talk on the theme of 
the evening; then the play followed as an 
illustration of the idea under discussion. 
After the play there wags no applause, 
only a minute of darkness for individual 
meditation; then the lights came on, and 
a hymn and the benediction followed. 

Since every experiment is in process of 
evolution, this type of church drama will 
be subjected to criticism, careful analysis, 
and varied application. This is as it 
should be. But the experiment for Parker 
Memorial has resulted in bringing many 
who would otherwise not have attended 
an evening service, and it has sent them 
away thinking. 

The greatest value goes to the players 
themselves. FEvery play was discussed in 
detail before it was presented. An effort 
was made to forget self in terms of a 
bigger reality. This resulted in a release 
of personality, sincerity, spiritual growth. 
Working together on a play builds up a 
comradeship, a willingness to share unsel- 
fishly, all of which contributes to social 
adaptability. Young people who otherwise 
would not be- attracted to church find 
pleasure in drama, and are unconsciously 
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lifted to a wider, deeper appreciation of 
life. 

If music has had to fashion a new 
beauty of form and spirit in order to con- 
tribute wholly to a church service, so must 
drama develop not only a new wealth of 
play material, but a new technique of 
presentation. 

It must take from the theater its beauty, 
skill, and directness of method, but adapt 
this to the spiritual needs of a people. 
Rather than destroying the sacredness of 
tradition, it will add to the past a rich, 
beautiful contribution of a newer age. 
To-day people are becoming more sensitive 
to art influence through the practical use 
of art in store displays, advertisements, 
art museums, and popular theaters. It 
must be the privilege and responsibility 
of the church to unite this great mass of 
beauty with its high idealism. It is only 
then that the high standards of the church 
will receive adequate reception in the lives 
of a changing civilization. 

Better religious programs will need care- 
ful planning and better co-operation be- 
tween minister, musician, director of 
drama, ushers, and the players. 


A Labor Sunday Message 
That Gets Down to Cases 


This is preparcd by the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches for 
reading from the pulpit, September 1, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 


OR two decades the churches of this 

country have been urging their members 
engaged in industry, employers and em- 
ployees alike, to apply the spirit and 
principles of Christ in business relation- 
ships. 

They have not only emphasized the need 
of co-operative effort, the sacredness of 
human life, the power of unselfish action, 
the social stewardship of property, and the 
subordination of the profit motive to the 
spirit of service, but time and again the 
churches have called attention to specific 
evils which are sacrificing human life. 
They have protested against the inhumanity 
and wastefulness of child labor, the unfair 
exploitation of the labor of women, un- 
necessary Sunday work and night work, 
an overlong work-day not only in Southern 
mills but in other parts of the country; 
and they have protested that these hard- 
ships on the workers persist in the face 
of overproduction. While recognizing the 
general prosperity of the country, they 
have called attention to persistent and 
serious unemployment, to the economic in- 
security of old age among the workers, and 
to low standards of income and therefore 
of living in large sections of the popula- 
tion. They have pointed out that all are 
involved in responsibility for these evils, 
and that so long as a single worker suffers, 
all share the guilt. They have felt 
obliged, in loyalty to the Gospel, to point 
out glaring and unjust inequalities in the 


distribution of national wealth and income, 
and that there is not as yet the dedication 
of industrial leadership and capital to 
human welfare which the law of God de- 
mands. They have persistently taught 
labor’s right to organization, and the social 
importance of such organization in order 
to secure to labor a proper influence not 
only in industry but in national life. 

Now the time has come for insistence 
upon practice and actual experimentation 
in brotherly relations in business estab- 
lishments. Discipleship to Christ in busi- 
ness must take this form. A new evangel- 
ism must come into being—an evangelism 
which impels men holding positions of in- 
fluence or possessing great economic power 
to devote themselves and their resources to 
human welfare, as a part of the Christian 
program. 

In this Labor Sunday message, we there- 
fore turn from pronouncements to sugges- 
tions for action, to the end that Christian 
people shall be challenged to specific and 
practical undertakings. 

First of all, every local chureh and or- 
ganization of churches needs to examine 
its own practice as employer with refer- 
ence to staff workers and caretakers, em- 
ployees in denominational offices and pub- 
lishing houses, and practices in building 
and letting of contracts for printing, re- 
pairs, equipment, and all other enterprises. 
The churches must not compromise their 
own teaching out of a desire for economy. 
They cannot afford to contribute to the 
lowering of living standards, nor to the 
disorganization of labor. Rather, the 
churches should take the lead in raising 
standards. 
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Each local church should address itself 
to industrial conditions in its own com- 
munity with renewed energy. We suggest, 
in co-operation if possible with social agen- 
cies, that studies be made of the local in- 
dustrial situation in one or more of its 
aspects in order to secure a working 
knowledge of facts. What are the local 
conditions as to length of the work-day, 
safety, and health? How do wages com- 
pare with the cost of living? How many 
mothers must work outside the home to 
supplement the family income? What is 
the effect on the family? What are the 
handicaps of women in factory, store, and 
office? Are domestic workers employed on 
a schedule of reasonable hours and ade- 
quate wages? Do they have regular times 
off each week, and are they furnished 
pleasant rooms? What are the labor poli- 
cies of local stores and factories? Are the 
workers allowed organization, and are they 
dealt with collectively? Who are the em- 
ployers and labor officials who are mani- 
festly seeking to follow Christ in daily 
practice? Do pastors have contacts with 
labor, as they have long been accustomed 
to have with the Chamber of Commerce? 
Are industries being encouraged to take 
forward steps, such as providing unem- 
ployment insurance, vacations with pay, 
and labor representation ? 

The gospel is for all mankind, for em- 
ployed and employers alike. Labor leaders 
and the rank and file are as obligated to 
the principles of service, public spirit, 
earnest and skillful work, and co-operative 
effort as are the leaders of capital. Labor 
also needs unselfish leadership. The true 
labor movement has a religious motive, in 
that it is inspired by a passion for human 
life and for social justice. 

Christian people through the appropriate 
agencies should be interested in and should 
promote social legislation. Has your State 
enacted laws forbidding child labor, night 
work and long hours for women, and pro- 
viding adequate old age pensions and work- 
men’s accident compensations? Is rock 
dusting in the bituminous coal mines re- 
quired by law in order to prevent catastro- 
phes from explosions? These are illustra- 
tions of what needs to be done in the field 
of social legislation. 

We recommend most earnestly that pas- 
tors shall make more use of their buildings 
and property for these great and appealing 
human causes. An industrial relations 
dinner might be given during the year, in- 
viting labor leaders and employers. It is 
well to bring in experts—men who have 
thought deeply or who have notable accom- 
plishments to their credit, to discuss these 
social and industrial problems. 

Church people should study the history 
of the labor movement so as to appreciate 
its significance in the struggle for better 
standards of life. Pastors and some mem- 
bers of each church should have personal 
acquaintance with the leaders of the labor 
unions in their community. There should 
be friendly exchange of visits with indi- 
vidual unions and central labor councils. 
In many cases, church members who are 
also trade unionists will furnish a natural 
point of contact. It is neither partisan 
nor inappropriate to invite a labor repre- 
sentative to speak in the church on the 
ideals of the labor movement and the 
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achievements of labor organization for the 
better life of the work people. Churches 
have a real opportunity to help in workers’ 
education through assisting trades councils 
to obtain speakers when desired, possibly 
organizing classes or obtaining teachers, or 
offering the facilities of the church plant 
for such work. The churches should exert 
their influence to maintain the constitu- 
tional rights to freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, freedom of assemblage in their 
own communities, even in times of strike. 

All Christians should become conscious 
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of the basic social and ethical problems of 
our industrial civilization. They are 
human problems. They lie in the church’s 
field of teaching and social effort. The 
responsibility of leadership lies with the 
pastor. The churches must be more ag- 
gressive, more informed, more willing to 
take hazards for righteousness, more swift 
to come to the help of the oppressed, if 
they are to fulfill the mission of Christ, 
and are to make that contribution to social 
welfare which can be rightfully expected 
of them. 


Window Depicts Rise of Man to Higher Self 


O black-and-white reproduction can 

give any idea of the rich color pat- 
tern of the new “rose window” installed 
in the Unitarian Church of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., which symbolically depicts 
man rising through time above his baser 
materialistic self to a nobler and spiritual 
plane of living. The figures are not in- 
tended to be conspicuous or pictorial, but 
to form an integral part of the design. 
The window was designed and executed 
by Earl Edward Sanborn. 

The outer circle consists of twelve 
panels, each panel enclosing in a small 
circle one of the signs of the Zodiac. This 
outer circle may be termed “The Wheel 
of Time”. The central trefoil bears two 
human figures, one prone upon the ground, 
the other rising above him with arm 
stretched upward. Above the erect figure 
is a star toward which he reaches. 

The window is done in the rich colors 


of thirteenth-century glass: crimson, the 
symbol of divine love; blue, denoting con- 
stancy and truth; yellow, the symbol of 
the goodness of God; green, the vernal 
color signifying victory and the hope of 
immortality; violet, symbolizing victory 
through suffering. The background of the 
small circles is Canterbury blue—blue with 
a slight greenish tone. Crimson is the 
prevailing color of the window. The gen- 
eral design of the window is somewhat 
like that of the English rose window and 
somewhat like the rose window in the 
Cathedral of Soissons in France. These 
windows are called “rose windows” be 
cause their panels resemble the open 
petals of a flower. 


The great mystery of the life of man is 
not sin, but that which reveals it, con- 
demns it, and makes it at last unbearable. 

—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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How the Ministry Has Changed! 


Its past, present, and future, and its fourfold service 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


This informing and prophetic survey 
of the field of the minister’s labors is 
the substance of Dr. Spencer’s com- 
mencement address at the Meadville . 
Theological School, which she writes 
at the wish of THe Recister, after 
having spoken without manuscript on 
that occasion. She was formerly 
Hackley professor of sociology and 
ethics at Meadville, and the School 
conferred wpon her the honorary Doc- 
torate of Divinity for her manifold 
service in the ministry, in education, 
and in social service. 


N the days when, in order to vote or hold 

office or be thoroughly respected, it was 
necessary to be “a member of the church 
in good and regular standing”, the min- 
ister was the recognized leader of the 
community. He ascended his pulpit as if 
it were a throne and was conscious of the 
great power he held. That old social 
supremacy of the minister of the “State 
Church of New England” has gone. 
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There came a time when social reform 
and social amelioration won chief place 
in the idealism of the intellectual leaders. 
Then the new profession of “social work” 
was born, and began to achieve schools of 
training ; and many young men who would, 
in the generation before, inevitably have 
sought the ministerial office now entered 
this new field of idealistic service. 

I was one to leave the pulpit where I 
had served, for fourteen years, to help in 
the development of the pioneer school of 
social work; and as I interviewed the 
young men to learn why they had chosen 
this field instead of the ministry, I found 
it was almost always because social service 
had already assumed a more definite and 
practical aspect in their eyes. 

The new profession of social service has 
now grown so large that it ranks second 
to teaching in attraction to women, and 
offers large opportunity for specialized 
service, of definite and organized types, 
to men who enter it. The tendency to 
specialize has, however, entered even the 
many-sided work of the religious ministry, 
and we now see at least four distinct kinds 
of community service which varied types 
of talent and skill may render. 

These are first, preaching. That is a 
special gift, granted to few. If anyone is 


a born preacher, he knows it; the people 


flock to hear him. No one can mistake his 
calling. It has its personal dangers, to 
be sure, the special danger that one shall 
think a fine phrase and a kindling magnet- 
ism is the same as a positive social achieve- 
ment. But just as any other real artist 
has perennial value, so the great preacher 
never fails of serviceableness if he is a 
genuine person as well. 

The second great service religious min- 
isters can and do perform is that of lead- 
ing and helping in community betterment 
schemes. The minister is often, in small 


communities, the only man who can effec- 
tively serve on the school committee, on 
the Associated Charities, on the movements 
organized to make the town more sanitary, 
the court more just, the family life better, 
and the economic strain less harmful. This 
second service goes well with speaking 
ability, and usually demands it; so that 
the really great preacher has his audience 
in many places. 

The third service the religious minister 
could and should render is that of the 
pastoral office—in many cases all that is 
left of the old ministerial specialty, and 
the indispensable one in any event. The 
preacher may not be able to be a pastor, 
but someone must be in any church that 
really serves. 

The fourth service now demanded of the 
church is teaching. The chief objective 
of religion is now seen to be the making of 
a person, noble, self-controlled, and socially 
helpful, out of an individual human being. 
Thus to create and foster personality is 
the very essence of education, and the min- 
ister must be such a teacher as all the 
educative process now demands. Even 
more than any other teacher, he must be 
able thus to create and develop the great 
person out of the common elements of 
human life. 

The pastoral office and the teaching office 
belong together in a peculiar fashion. So 
much has that already become recognized 
that there are beginning great movements 
to train “parish assistants and directors 
of religious education” in a separate class 
of ministers of religion. There is where 
they call in the women even when not yet 
able to see a woman preacher when such 
is at hand! That is a movement, the one 
to secure a great company of women min- 
isters as pastors and teachers, which is in 
line with the differentiation in the min- 
isterial office, and peculiarly in line with 
the genius of women in general. But woe 


to the church if it makes the office of . 


pastor and teacher seem only auxiliary, or 
less honorable and revered, than that of 
preacher or social organizer and helper! 
The pastoral and the teaching offices may 
yet come to be the only distinctive ones in 
the ministerial profession; since all man- 
ner of social leadership demands more and 
more the able speaker and the organizing 
genius. 

In any case, the tendency to divide more 
clearly and consciously the four elements 
of the ministerial office indicates the 
growing necessity of united churches, so 
that at least two persons of differing gifts 
may be in charge. If a minister has to 
take all four offices, he should not be ex- 
pected to preach more than twice a month; 
and if there were a ministerial “trade- 
union”, that would be a primary demand 
of the group. 

Phillips Brooks said “no preacher had 
more than twelve good sermons in him”, 
It may not be so bad as that; but no one 
can have as many to produce as some 
parishes expect. And if broadcasting is 
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used sensibly, not as a substitute for 
church attendance, but from the assembly 
room of every church, as the symphony 
has a “guest conductor”, all parishes can 
have the great preachers and their own 
dearest helpers as well. 

Speaking to a class going out to serve 
in the most difficult of all professions in 
this age and condition, one must beg those 
who thus advance to the pulpit and church 
service to have the courage of their con- 
victions. Not only that—have the courage 
also of your emotions. If at any time 
some great urge to speak out to the uni- 
verse moves you to vocal aspiration, give 
way, and be as much the poet as you can. 
Be sure if the inward travail has wrought 
the poet’s surety that the ideal is real, 
others will be lifted on the wings of your 
spirit and be comforted and helped. If, 
on the other hand, the great mystery of 
all things, from which we come and to 
which we go, so weighs upon your spirit 
that for the time you cannot do aught but 
sit in silent awe, be sure others will wel- 
come a moment of silence in the church 
service when no word of minister or people 
intrudes. But be sure your silent moments 
in the church service are set to the tune 
of some great word of prophet or seer. 

Remember, above all, that you are going 
out to serve in a time when social amelio- 
ration, social therapeutics, has been in- 
creasingly perfected for fifty years by the 
best thought and activity of the enlight- 
ened idealists. The time has come now 
for social surgery in more than one field. 
Be ready to serve in this, if only to hold 
the sponge for the obscure. social nurse 
who is helping the social surgeon! The 
exploitation of childhood by the newer in- 
dustrial processes must be cut out. The 
treatment of men and women in the eco- 
nomie order as commodities, to be under 
the rule of the law of supply and demand, 
is long due for social surgery. The legal- 
ized, wholesale, organized human slaughter 
we call the war system must be cut out—it 
is past remedy. 
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There are many phases of our common 
life that may be helped to slow better- 
ment—many that can be modified and 
balanced and slowly improved; but re- 
member that when the time came to cut 
out American slavery and the church did 
not see it, the church fell behind in the 
march of human progress in ways never 
yet in our country fully balanced by any 
charitable service. See that you are not 
so blind. It is the one great call to the 
religious ministry that it shall see and 
clearly announce when the time has come 
to get rid of some ancient evil; and when 
the time calls most for patient ameliora- 
tion and the slow process of education. It 
is the great test of any mind or conscience 
to make that differentiating decision. For 
that, one must have some inner guidance. 
Here is where the old symbols and the new 
alike may serve. The old devotion to 
truth and righteousness and love and 
beauty may picture for yourselves and for 
those you lead “the Ideal that invites us 
as we climb”. 
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After Sunday—What? 


ILL our children live to see Sunday abolished ? 
The example has been set by the Russian 
Soviet Govertiment. Last month an edict was is- 
sued abolishing Sunday as a legal holiday. In other 
words, in the Soviet scheme, no particular day will 
be set apart for cessation of work and observance 
of religious rites. Machines will run; men will 
work, on Sundays as on other days. Their hours 
of leisure will continue, to be sure, but will be 
divided among the days of the week. What the 
change will accomplish in Russia is summarized by 
Walter Duranty in The New York Times 
Whoever conceived this measure is little short of a genius, 
for it kills at least five big birds with one small stone. First, 
it will increase factory output twenty per cent. Second, it will 
provide jobs for workers eliminated by industrial “rationali- 
zation”. Third, it will be a powerful weapon in the Soviet 
anti-religious campaign against Sunday and church holidays. 
Fourth, it will give “more backward” countries, like England 
and Germany, a new idea for their struggle against unemploy- 


ment. Finally, it will reduce overhead by the elimination of 
the weekly “let-down” both of machines and man-power. 


The Soviet Government has done legally what is 
being done in other parts of Europe, and in 
America, if not in opposition to civil law, then in 
opposition to moral law. The old Puritan “Blue 
Sunday” has gone; properly so. As a matter of 
fact, Sunday for many people has been abolished 
almost as effectively as the Soviets have abolished 
it in Russia. Sunday is a day to make up back 
work; to give the family a refreshing outing; to 
limber up the joints of body and mind. That is all 
reasonable and right so far as it goes. But why not 
mix in a little of the sweetness and light of reli- 
gion? One can worship God both in the church and 
in the country, and on the same day, with each 
act sustaining the other. 


Soviets may legislate; tired business men may 
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plead for recreation; sports organizations may 
argue; the stubborn fact remains that soul as well 
as body needs reinvigorating. A wise provision has 
appointed a regular day in Christian countries for 
public worship. We have enough unwisdom in 
legislation; let us not be in haste to imitate this 
feature of a government which has become en- 
amored of trying out new theories which have no 
relation whatever to the spiritual processes of the 
universe. So far as the Soviet Government is athe- 
istic, it is irrational; for atheism is more irrational, 
even, than Fundamentalism; and for this we have 
no less an authority than the eminent physicist, 
Robert A. Millikan. Voltaire was a wise agnostic. 
He said; “If God did not exist, it would be neces- 
sary to invent Him.” Sunday may yet come into 
its own as a day for familiarizing oneself with the 
spiritual laws which underlie all being. 


Let’s Be Friendly 


ERSONS engaging in the same calling will have 

a peculiar feeling of comradeship. Hence, arise 
brotherhoods, legal ‘and medical societies, organiza- 
tions for clerks, pilots, teachers, mothers, writers, 
and artists. When two locomotive engineers get 
together, they have something intimate to talk 
about; or two lawyers, mothers, or writers. Per- 
sons in other occ upations are outsiders, and hear a 
strange language. It is common on all railroads for 
engineers to wave greetings to each other from the 
cab-windows as the trains pass. Along with that 
greeting goes a mutual comprehension and under- 
standing of the common task of making time, and 
getting the train safely past obstacles. 

In no calling is this sense of comradeship more 
evident than among ministers, because theirs is a 
profession in which unusual qualities of friendli- 
ness and humanity are expressed. The selection of 
Wilber B. Huston, son of Rt. Rey. 8. Arthur Hus- 
ton, has again directed attention to the fact that, in 
“Who’s Who in America,” the names of sons of 
ministers exceed those of men of other callings in 
the ratio of three to one. One reason for this strik- 
ing preponderance is the sense‘of friendship, and 
ability to get on with all sorts of people, the boys 
learned from their fathers. About the fellowship 
of the ministry: gathers singular friendship, the 
springs of which are deep and unfailing. We are 
sorry for any minister who does not discover this 
spring and find there sweet refreshment. Preach- 
ers have problems intricate and perplexing. Of 
necessity they must often work in isolation. They 
toil frequently in fields where others are to gather 
the harvest. They have a reward, but it is not 
physical or visible. 

All this means that the fellowship among them 
should be intimate and expressive. Brethren, be 
more free to repose a confidence! It will not be 
betrayed. Talk matters over more candidly. The 
most understanding communication of all is when 
spirit meets spirit. Let such communication be the 
foundation of this Fellowship. In a wider sense, 
this is true of the laity, also. One’s religion is seen 
at its best when it gives and receives lasting 


_ friendship. 
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The Vanity Case 


CCORDING to recently published estimates, the 
people of the United States spend more money 
for cosmetics than for education and religion com- 
bined. Herein lies an interesting psychological 
problem. Why do we spend more money to adorn 
the body than to train the mind and enrich the soul? 
Ts our culture that much more physical than mental 
and spiritwal? Observers from historical and clas- 
sical countries have made a pastime of reviewing 
American culture, usually to conclude that it was 
painfully new and severely materialistic. Money is 
made rapidly,in America, and spent as rapidly. 
Europeans think Americans are getters and spend- 
ers, primarily, if we are to believe visiting critics. 
But why not; and what is the harm in making a 
good deal of money, and enjoy the making and 
spending of it? 
At this epoch in world progress the injunction 
not to lay up treasure on earth can hardly be taken 


. too literally ; otherwise one may, in his old age, be- 


come a burden on the state, and his children in their 
turn may have to face the necessity of getting a liv- 
ing without adequate training, a fact which in the 
end may prove expensive to the community. 

We are physical beings, first, with clamorous ap- 
petites to satisfy, one of which is that of personal 
adornment. Probably the excessive use of cosmetics 
lies in the fact that ten wish to adorn the body 
where one is eager to get knowledge. Religion may 
insist that to develop the mind and beautify the 
soul is the chief end of living; but all the same the 
costs of physical adornment will continue to mount. 

Now style is a capricious thing. It so happens 
that we of the more civilized races prefer powders, 
dyes, face-paints;and vanity cases. People removed 
from us only by different pigments of the skin and 
different brain convolutions, prefer ridges on their 
faces made by rubbing mud into open sores; oyster- 
shell patterns on cheek and forehead ; ear-lobes that 
hang to the shoulders; and lips that distend six 
inches from the face. It is all a matter of taste the 
type of beauty one desires. It all depends on the 
kind of attractiveness preferred by that particular 
tribe. The day will undoubtedly come when we 
shall discover that the human face is more beautiful 
when left as nature shaped it. However skillfully 
done, artificial attempts to increase attractiveness 
usually result in disfigurement. Nature may not 
have been kind in her gift of irregular features, pale 
lips, sallow complexions; but, somehow, attempts 
to improve upon her seldom succeed, or, if they do, 
the success is short-lived and of sorry deception. 

Meantime s@hools and colleges flourish. Churches, 
dormant in one generation, quicken to life in the 
next. Lamentations over the huge cost to the nation 
of vanity cases do no good. Itis vain. It is foolish. 
Tt is bad art. But let’s tolerate the custom. Let 
evolution do her perfect work; in the end it will, 
through spiritual culture, provide that nucleus 


~ about whié¢h will gather higher ideas of beautifying 
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our physical selves. 
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The Kitchen Silver 


HE matter of chureh fairs, entertainments, and 

suppers for the purpose of adding to the funds is 
one of unending interest and argument. In an 
article on church suppers we read the other day, the 
phrase was used, “We’re erecting the church with 
the kitchen silver.” The expression has its humor- 
ous allusion; but in reality, where would a good 
many churches be without “the kitchen silver” or 
the monthly entertainment, or the winter bazaar, 
or the summer fair? The only hope many an un- 
endowed parish has of meeting its budget is througb 
the industry which results in suppers and entertain- 
ments, in nine cases out of ten, provided by the 
Sewing Circle, Ladies’ Aid, or Alliance. Religion 
in this country is kept alive by women’s energy. 

Meantime the men sit at home and wonder why in 
the name of all that is reasonable their wives and 
daughters must plan and execute, at such labor, all 
those entertainments. They would rather give their 
ten dollars than have them do it. But they don’t. 
And we question, if they did, whether or not the 
gift would suit the purpose. We heard recently of 
a church which was receiving so many endowments 
its members relied on the income from those funds 
to pay the bills and settled back into a state of ex- 
pectant quiescence. It seems that such a church is’ 
stepping forward with the wrong foot. That church 
organization best serves the community which 
works for the community, and in the same way it 
serves its own membership. Invested funds will 
guarantee the future. But what church wants only 
afuture? What about its influence? It is influence 
religion is after. We should regret to see the pass- 
ing of church-festivities. They need not be entirely 
money-making affairs; in most instances they are 
not. Their main function is to energize. 


Those Who Wait 


communications gratify us more than those 

which come from persons sick, infirm, confined 
to their homes, who say they read THE REGISTER 
regularly and enjoy it. Sometimes we practice tele- 
vision and, in imagination, see these good people, 
imprisoned in chairs, on sick-beds, in hospitals. 
reading the paper. To know that it carries its mes- 
sage to them compensates for the responsibility and 
routine of the editorial task. THE R&GISTER goes 
from us to you on its weekly visit, with its opinions 
on world events, its articles, stories, and reviews, 
its news of the churches, its column of pleasantries, 
and thus performs a friendly office. We know that 
in many families the paper has become an institu- 


tion. It has been taken in those homes for genera- 
tions. The children were brought up on it. It 


filled a place nothing else could fill. 
ual adviser” to all the family. 

So, let the work of grace continue. THE R&GIS- 
THR serves many purposes,*but none more useful or 
gratifying than that of carrying the friendly mes- 
sage of information, good will, and solace to many 
deprived of out-of-door activities. 


It was “spirit- 
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Here Are Books 


Faith and the Modern Age 


ROBERT S. LORING 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN WORLD. By John 
Herman Randall and John Herman Randall, Jr., 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50. 


The whole book is more satisfactory 
than it parts. When it treats of detailed 
questions of religion, it speaks with un- 
even authority. But in its broad presenta- 
tion of the general movement of religious 
faith to-day it earries a feeling of con- 
viction and is well worth reading. The 
unrest in religion to-day is treated as a 
movement of faith out into new experi- 
mental fields of knowledge, rather than as 
a conflict between definite doctrines of the 
new science and the old theology. Faith 
is something which may be separated from 
particular forms of beliefs. “Beliefs are 
variable, while faith is the inner power by 
which we forever pursue more adequate 
beliefs. In their very nature beliefs must 
be provisional, hypothetical, suggestive; 
while faith denotes the set and drive of 
the whole man toward truth and life that 
persists despite all intellectual change.” 
It is this movement of a living faith into 
new fields that has unsettled religion; and 
the present book, more than any other the 
reviewer has read, emphasizes this fact. 
“Side by side with the religious faith 
dominant at the beginning of the century, 
there grew up in the minds of an increas- 
ing number of men another faith—faith 
in science. This faith in science was in 
definite conflict on certain points with the 
older religious faith; but it proved such a 
disturbing influence, not so much because 
of these definite conflicts, as because of its 
complete irrelevance to traditional reli- 
gious faith.” The result of new methods 
of seeking truth results in a transfer of 
loyalty to truth from the theological to 
the scientific field. “The faith in science 
means the sharing of the scientific habit 
of mind, the scientific temper of thought, 
and of a philosophy in which the spirit 
of scientific inquiry, as distinguished from 
any particular scientific theories or dog- 
mas, is made central.” 

The center of ethical interest has also 
shifted, from the idea of moral rules given 
in a revelation, to that of rules worked 
out in social experience. “The faith in 
scientific inquiry and experimentalism has 
overshadowed faith in the moral authority 
of the Christian tradition. Science to-day 
is as bitterly in conflict with the ethical 
wisdom of the saints and prophets as it 
is with the world-view of the theologians.” 
This conflict the authors may have exag- 
gerated ; yet men’s ideals have undoubtedly 
passed beyond the limited rules of the 
past. “The emotional loyalties, the deep 
concerns, the fundamental aspirations, all 
that goes to make up the vital.currents of 
the religious life of a society, have far 
outgrown the churches that have come 
down from the past. Whether those 
churches will be able to recapture them, 


or whether they will continue as the in- 
nocuous organization of traditional piety, 
while new religious organizations spring 


‘up around a living faith, is a question 


whose answer is yet to be determined.” 
The result of this shifting of the center 
of a living faith is that thoughtful men 
are not much interested to hear what any 
theological doctrines, orthodox or liberal, 
have to say about life. They are primarily 
interested to hear what science, biology, 
medicine, psychology, sociology has to say. 
Both Fundamentalists and liberals fool 
themselves when they think the modern 
world is interested in their dogmas. “The 
long theological reconstructions of the 
nineteenth century are over. Present at- 
tempts to bring religion and science to- 
gether are but half-hearted; they appeal 
only to the newly awakened. They have 
enlisted no first-rate intelligence. For 
those who have come to understand and 
share the scientific faith, the conflict of 
religious belief and science is no longer a 
problem. For them, when it is a matter 
of truth and falsity, scientific methods 
must decide.” 

The authors point out, that while science 
no longer holds to the mechanistic ma- 
terialism of the nineteenth-century physics, 
this does not mean that the older religious 
world-view is validated. The older dogmas 
about God and immortality, like dogmas 
about universal mechanism, “have also 
dropped out of any serious grappling with 
the problem of understanding the world”. 
The center of inquiring and experimenting 
faith has shifted from the supernatural 
to the natural world. The Divine has not 
disappeared, but is to-be sought in new 


ways. “For this modern age, faith in 
Divinity is not the belief that a sub- 
stantial God exists in some _ physical 


heaven, nor is it the knowledge that the- 
ology has professed as to the rule of God 
over the course of nature. Faith in Di- 
vinity is the hope that men may see more 
clearly the ideal possibilities of human 
life, and, seeing, reweave the tangled 
fabric of their lives.’ The practical reli- 
gious problem is, ‘““How are faith in social 
justice and faith in beauty to be united?” 
But if we find the technical answer, how 
are we to inspire men to go unselfishly to 
work? How can we add power as well as 
intelligence to faith? ‘“‘No one ever be- 
comes aware of his deeper spiritual pos- 
sibilities, no one ever wakens to the nature 
of his true self, until he has found some 
transcendent ideal to which he dedicates 
the best he has to give. Such transcend- 
ence has in the past been gained by plac- 
ing the highest good at the heart of cosmic 
power. This resource to mythology is not 
possible for one who understands the best 
thought of to-day. For such a man, a 
transcendent good can find no place in a 
supernatural realm above or behind this 
world. It must be rooted in human nature, 
and the natural setting in which it is 
placed.” 

We leave the authors to struggle with 
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the philosophical problem here raised as — 
best they may. If a “transcendent good” 
be rooted in human nature, and if hu- 
manity be a part of the larger Nature, 
why may not this good be legitimately 
thought of, without the aid of mythology, 
as flowing out of, or within, or back to 
some cosmic power? Why think that 
what feels Divine must stop with man? 


A New Theism 


By Frederick M. 
Published by Unity Church, St. Paul, 
$1.00. 


TOWARD BELIEF IN Gop. 
Eliot. 
Minn. 


Originally preached as a series of ser- 
mons, and now arranged in book form, 
this message, as its title indicates, is pri- 
marily addressed not to those who already 
have a satisfactory belief in God, nor 
to those who “consider themselyes eman- 
cipated from all necessity to bother about 
God at all’, but to those who, often be- 
wildered or uncertain, are feeling their 
way toward belief and who welcome sug- 
gestion and guidance. There is nothing 
very new or striking in the discussion ~ 
presented; but its honesty, clarity, and 
human appeal are everywhere patent. The 
reviewer testifies that he has read the 
book with satisfaction and profit, and, 
while dissenting from some of the minor 
arguments, quite concurs in the main 
thesis. Mr. Eliot begins with the ques- 
tion, “Is belief in God necessary?’ and 
answers it emphatically in the negative. 
The argument here seems somewhat spe- 
cious, for it is the concept in its narrower 
and doctrinal, or sectarian, form that is 
considered. Nor is there any satisfac- 
tory statement of just what is meant by 
“necessary”. It seems an _ uncalled-for 
gesture to assert that one may live a use- 
ful and moral life and even have a reli- 
gion without the belief in God. We are 
reminded of the self-styled ‘‘atheist” that 
Theodore Parker buried, and of whom he 
said that he denied the name of God, but 
obeyed His laws. But while not admitting 
the necessity for belief, Mr. Eliot points 
out its value: “it offers a central point 
around which we may organize all the 
rest of our beliefs”; it “has over and over 
again proved to be a steadying influence 
in the lives of men”; it “has offered to 
men an object for their deep-seated im- 
pulse to worship”; and here Mr. Eliot de- 
clares, very pointedly, that “if we have 
nothing worthy of our worship, we shall 
find, or make, something unworthy”. The 
main argument of the book may be briefly 
summarized from pages 93 and 94. “When 
I say I believe in God”, writes Mr. Eliot, 
“T affirm my belief in the reality and 
significance of three great experiences. [ 
affirm my belief that the experience of a 
moral imperative is real and inescapably 
important; ... there is an absolute and 
ultimate difference between right and 
wrong. ... I affirm my belief in the reality 
and significance of the conviction that 
behind all the mystery and darkness of 
life there is a rational order.... I affirm 
my belief that the insight which tells me 
that I am not an accidental collocation 
of atoms, but that I am a child of the 
universe and heir to all its glories, is 
trustworthy.” The word “God” is used 


, 


® 
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throughout only as a symbol, and the only 
agnosticism in the book is that reverent 
agnosticism which every honest soul must 
feel. There sometimes seems an undue 
hesitancy in using the personal pronoun in 
referring to God, for the anthropomorphic 
conception must be quite gone from the 
thought of those who read the book. But, 
considered all in all, the book is a truly 
yaluable contribution to the great discus- 
sion of present-day religion by a keen- 
thinking minister of our fellowship. 
F. B.S. 


Heroes of Israel 

Great MBN AND MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL. By 
Rudolf Kittel. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. i 
It is unfortunate that so few German 
books on Biblical subjects have been trans- 
lated into English. In view of this fact, 
it is a striking tribute to Professor Kittel 
that most of his writings have been trans- 
lated, and now we have his latest work 
in English dress. As Professor Fullerton, 
in the Introduction, notes, it is the quin- 
tessence of the labor of a lifetime adapted 
to the interests of the general reader. 
The author has long been noted as a 
scholar of the first rank, but he is as 
much preacher as teacher. This is well 
shown in the present work. He represents 
the more cautious viewpoint and hence 
it is not surprising to have him assign 
the Decalogue in Exodus xx to Moses, 
and in general follow the beaten track. 
That does not mean, however, that there 
is anything hackneyed about his book. In 
contrast with former presentations of 
Israel’s history, the nation’s development 
is here presented from the human side in 
what is really a series of character 
sketches. The contention is that history 
is made by its heroes, its leading minds, 
that it is “a purely aristocratic phe- 
nomenon.” Here the author shows him- 
self to be a German of the old school, and 
throughout his book one can easily see 
that he does not take very kindly to the 
new régime. Professor Kittel, like many 
another German scholar, suffered severely 
during, and after, the war; and this has 
left its impress upon his work. Since the 
book is largely devoted to the elucidation 
of the character and personality of each 
of the outstanding heroes of Hebrew lis- 
tory, it ought to be particularly stimulat- 
ing to the preacher, but it has many sug- 
gestions for the scholar as well. The 
writing of character sketches is always 
difficult. 'The tendency is strong to over- 
rate or else to underrate, and this pitfall 
Kittel has not always escaped. The char- 
acters of some, like Moses and Deborah, 
would seem to be idealized, while that of a 
man like Jehu is rather severely handled. 
The latter reminds the author too much 
of some of the revolutionary experiences 
through which he himself passed. 

Professor Kittel has not been well 
served by his translators, despite the 
high praise given them by Fullerton. 
“Scientist” (p. 259 and elsewhere) is not 
the proper English word to apply to a 
Biblical scholar; “to Thebes” (p. 12) 
should read “from Thebes’; Kéle-Syria 
(p. 18) is half-German and half-English; 
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“the fifteenth chapter” (p. 53) should 
read “‘the fifth chapter”; “treason (p. 283) 
should be ‘treachery’; but most serious 
of all is the transliteration of proper 
names. There is great irregularity in this, 
and many of the transliterations are in- 
correct—all of which goes to show that a 
book ought always to be translated, or at 
least reviewed, by one who knows the 
field. Tos. M, 


Labor and the Churches 


LABOR SPEAKS FOR ITSELF ON RELIGION: A 
SYMPOSIUM oF LABOR LEADERS THROUGHOUT 
THE WoRLD. Edited with an Introduction by 
Jerome Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Any church member who cherishes the 
idea that Christianity is a universal re- 
ligion and as such should be of moral and 
spiritual value to all mankind, can scarcely 
read these thirty-one testimonies without 
discomfiture. Three witnesses, foremost 
among labor leaders, are satisfied that our 
churehes are gradually creating a moral 
climate which in time must make for full 
justice to the working man. Of the rest, 
fully one half declare loyalty to the 
teachings of Jesus, finding his teaching 
and spirit manifested abundantly in labor 
organizations, while they find the spirit 
and practices of the churches in line with 
those against whom Jesus brought his 
harshest censure. The other half identify 
religion with churches which have been 
so largely supported and controlled by 
those elements in whom organized labor 
has found its most relentless antagonists, 
that they are frankly hostile to it. The 
church has won the support of the wealthy 
and middle classes. It is a class church, 
and has gone on its way making exultant 
claims of greater budgets and wider serv- 
ice, while leaving millions of workingmen 
churehless. Ministers are arraigned for 
not championing the cause of labor. For 
a long time, evidence has been accumu- 
lating that the cleavages between churches 
are far more due to social than to theo- 
logical differences. From _ these _ testi- 
monies it is clear that economic differences 
play as great a part. Our class churches 
slowly lift the cultural and_ spiritual 
level of living among their attendants. 
The labor organizations have lifted the 
cultural and spiritual levels of living 
among their numbers, in Great Britain 
in an enormously greater measure than 
in the United States. 

Dr. Davis has rendered invaluable sery- 
ice in assembling his statements. This 
book offers facts rather than opinions. 
A careful reading may not change people’s 
habits of mind or sympathy; it cannot 
fail to correct their employment of terms 
and phrases, quite unessential, yet loaded 
with the means of stirring antagonism 
and class hatred. That also will help us 
toward a better day. W.F. G. 


Poe and the Bible 


BIBLICAL ALLUSIONS IN Pow. By William 
Mentzel Forrest. New York: The Macmilian 
Company. $2.50. 

The influence of the King James Version 
of the Bible upon English literature has 
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long been recognized. That in both testa- 
ments are “purest wells of English unde- 
filed”, which have had a marked effect on 
both the prose and verse since written in 
our mother tongue, is not to be denied. 
Poets, in particular, have shown a con- 
spicuous reaction to both the substance 
and the method employed by Scriptural 
writers. Milton, of course. is saturated 
with them. Shakespeare, also, on almost 
every page, betrays his familiarity with 
psalm, prophecy, and Gospel. The same 
thing can be said of Pope, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson. The verse of Browning is 
thickly inlaid with Biblical references. 
This also, in lesser measure, is true of the 
poets of the New England school. And 
now comes Professor Forrest with an illu- 
minating treatise showing how the self- 
same influence manifests itself in the writ- 
ings of Edgar Allan Poe. With scholarly 
precision and insight, the professor of 
Biblical history and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia deals with his subject 
in a variety of ways, all serving to indi- 
cate how deeply impregnated Poe’s stories, 
essays, and poems are with the thought 
and language of the English Bible. His 
treatment reveals an intimate knowledge 
both of all Poe wrote, and of the manner 
of man he was, proving that while the 
wayward author of The Raven was in no 
sense professedly religious, still childhood 
associations with the church, occasional 
churehgoing in later life, together with his 
wide reading, gave ample opportunity for 
acquaintance with the Scriptures and their 
teachings. The study throws a revealing 
side light upon the development of one of 
the greatest and most tragic figures in the 
literature of America. Al Belt, 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tue Sout Comps Back. By Joseph H. Coffin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The author uses the principle: of evolu- 
tion to save the conception of the soul: 
soul is the self-conscious level of per- 
sonality. Incidentally, and in an in- 
genuous way, he uses the soul to help 
solve the controversy between materialist 
and idealist, Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist. In doing this he makes use of 
some of his students as types. The stand- 
point is that of an evolutionary per- 
sonalist, and the outlook upon the destiny 
of the soul is that of one whose faith is 
that it is possible to achieve immortality. 
Written in a very readable style. 


S.S. R. 
Top WIND THAT TRAMPS THE WoRLD: 
SPLASHES OF CHINESH CoLoR, By Frank Owen 
New York: The Lantern Press. $1.75. 


A book of colorful, highly imaginative 
stories of Chinese life in its upper and 
cultured regions. All kinds of things 
wonderful and mysterious happen, but 
they are usually pleasant. The author has 
a keen sense of the beautiful in color, 
sound, and odor. We wish he were as 
keen on grammar. If he writes more, as 
we hope he will, he ought to learn that 
“different to” is not the accepted idiom. 

E. F, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


The Tenants of Toy Tepee 


- DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
PART or 


Ted Lake galloped up while Nan 
Randolph was collecting her tools and sur- 
veying the scene of her morning’s labor 
with dubious approval. Nan’s curly red 
hair looked wild. She was grimy and hot 
and tired, and showed it. 

“Hello! Been in a fire?’ Ted greeted 
her with no tact. His impish gray eyes 
roved over the fairly level plot of ground 
where Nan had been grubbing, hacking, 
and raking for hours. She had broken 
her hoe-handle, along with her back—if 
you asked her. The array of implements 
and the blackened area where Nan had 
cremated weeds gave Ted some ground 
for his inquiry, though Nan was in no 
punning mood. Ted himself looked so 
calm and cool and clean it exasperated 
the girl beyond reason. 

“Of course”, she eyed him coldly, “you 
couldn’t pop up in time to be of any use.” 

Impatiently she rubbed a black hand 
over a moist brow, thereby producing a 
startling effect in charcoal. 

“Tf it’s a minstrel show you're getting 
ready for—’ began Ted with a chuckle. 

Nan, melting hot, still matiaged a frigid 
stare. “It’s going to be a tennis court”, 
she explained loftily. ‘“For the young 
folks we’re expecting Saturday. I rented 
Toy Tepee yesterday.” 

“Three ’rahs!” Nan had expected Ted 


to be impressed and she was not dis- 
appointed. ‘Rented it for the season? 
How many?” 

“Just one season.” A glint of mischief 


lighted her blue eyes. “The young man, 


Anthony Wright, drove up just as I 
finished airing the little cabin. He looked 


it all over and liked it a lot. Said his 
folks would fit into it like fingers in 
a_ glove. And he paid me in full.” 
Nan couldn’t help sounding complacent. 
“They'll be up on the ten-ten to-morrow. 
Tommy’ll meet them—he doesn’t know it 
yet—and he’s hoping there’s a boy his 
size, of course. It is hard on Tommy 
being a Lone Scout away off here in the 
woods.” 

“Well, is that all you know about your 
tenants?” Ted looked puzzled. He had 
known Nan too long to tread lightly for 
fear of hurting sensitive feelings. 

Nan flushed still more. “I know there 
won't be more than four, because I told 
Anthony Wright the cabin would ac- 
commodate just that many. From what 
he said there’ll be a young couple, at first. 
And no doubt loads of friends will drive 
up from the city for week-ends. He said 
he was sure I’d like them, even if they 
might be a little giddy at times. He was 
awfully jolly.” 

As Ted digested this in silence, Nan 
went on. “Carlotta and I have been 
wanting a tennis court and dreaded get- 
ting at it. You know what a human eel 


Tommy is when there’s regular work 
to do. And’—pointedly—‘you’re always 
miles away when you’d come in handy. 
So”’—with a deep breath—‘I set the alarm 
clock for four this morning and went 


ails eh 


“My eye!’ exclaimed Ted. “Why didn’t 
you S.O.8. the ranger station? You’ve 
done a day’s work and I bet you're all in.” 

Nan felt herself weakening under his 
sympathetic tone. Hastily she diverted 
attention to her disreputable working 
clothes. 

“It’s the last appearance for these 
knickers. I’m saving my new ones, so the 
tourists that find their way up Arrow- 
head Creek won't take me for a hobo. 
I’m looking forward to a real live summer 
now.” 

Ted looked a bit gloomy as he headed 
his pony, White Socks, for the village two 
miles down the winding road. 

“Well, if you’re all set to play girl 
guide to a bunch of tenderfeet, I guess 
we won't welcome you to the merry 
greenwood se often”, he remarked with 
forced lightness. “And Dick and I have 
just about opened up a corking new trail 
up Mist Valley to those Indian caves.” 

“Oh, I'll answer the call of the wild now 
and then!” replied Nan carelessly, and 
her mouth quirked as Ted clattered off 
with a farewell wave. 

Carlotta, the older sister, came out on 
the rustic porch to shake rugs. She was 
singing. Carlotta almost always sang. 

“Where’s Tommy?’ called Nan on her 
way to the tool shed. “Don’t let him get 
away without that order for the tennis 
things, Carlotta.” 

“Tommy’s already gone. He won’t be 
home till after train-time.’ Carlotta’s 
delphinium-blue eyes were apologetic. 

“If I were running this family”, flared 
Nan, feeling the final straw, “I wouldn’t 
let a kid like Tommy wind me round like 
a spool of thread! The only work he 
does on this ‘ranchita’ is on you, Carlotta. 
What’s his alibi this time?” 

“But he really had a job, Nan”, pro- 
tested the pretty older sister. 


“Weeding somebody else’s garden?” 
guessed Nan bitterly. 
“Mrs. Parfet is opening up the Inn 


to-day and she needed lots of help’, ex- 
plained Carlotta, her eyes pleading. “He'll 
earn enough to buy his Fourth of July 
fireworks, and you know what that means 
to Tommy.” 

Nan sniffed. She could feel Carlotta 
smoothing down ruffled feathers in that 
magic way of hers, and, as usual, Nan 
yielded to that sweet gentleness. Lucky, 
she thought, that since she was so im- 
patient and flyaway, Carlotta was natu- 
rally serene and long-suffering. Certainly 
she required an extra stock of patience in 
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managing her younger sister and brother, 
as well as the doubtful family fortunes. 

“Well”, Nan surrendered grumbling, 
“Tll weed the garden, but Tommy’s got 
to irrigate this afternoon. And if he tries 
to squirm out, I’ll picket him out like a 
pony. I’m not going to do all the dirty 
work around here, and even if I am strong 
I wont be silent.” 

“Come in and cool-off a while’, coaxed 
Carlotta, pretty as a pink in her fresh 
gingham, “and sample my gingerbread”. 

When Nan came out again, greatly re- 
freshed, she heard Carlotta singing. Some- 
how Carlotta’s voice, sweet and _ silver- 
clear as a hermit thrush’s note, did things 
to Nan—ironed out the ruffles in her mind, 
she would have said. She fell to work 
with renewed energy, humming to herself: 


We sing of the Polar bear fearless and bold, 
He never feels hot and he never feels cold— 


Somebody had surely put a magic spell 
on Toy Tepee. She had wished so hard 
that it might rent, had worked so tire- 
lessly to make it attractive. That rent 
money meant so much, perhaps a new 
turn in the trail for them all. 

“If we could rent the cabin for a hun- 
dred”, Carlotta had said weeks ago, “and 
make enough off the garden and chickens, 
perhaps we could venture to the city next 
winter. Get a wee apartment, and maybe 


Songs 
Whether our songs are sad or not, 
We can give the world more pleasure, 
And better ourselves, by setting the 
words 
To a glad, triumphant measure. 


—LElla Wheeler Wilcox. 


Sentence Sermon 
“To him that overcometh, I will give,’ 
was said; 
Trust in that promise—smile and go 
ahead! 
—G. H. C. 


I could find some sort of work and take 
vocal lessons’’—her eyes were bright with 
dreams—‘‘and you could go to high school, 
Nan, and Tommy could—” 

“Get into a regular Scout Troop”, 
touseled Tommy had exploded in rising 
excitement. ‘Gee, wouldn’t that set a 
fellow up!” 

So Nan had scrubbed the cabin and put 
gay print curtains at the windows and 
hung fragrant spruce above the rough 
stone fireplace. She and Tommy had 
made bookshelves and an inglenook and 
everything they could manufacture with 
pine boards and nails and a hammer. And 
all the time that-Nan toiled to make Toy 
Tepee a cozy, rustic nook, she wished hard 
that someone would come along and ap- 
preciate her work. And it had truly hap- 
pened! So Nan rejoiced greatly as she 
weeded the garden and wondered whether 
she should meet the train to-morrow. Or 
should she just appear at the tepee, 
gracious and fetching in her new fern- 
green voile? There among the husky 
cabbages and acrobatic beans Nan decided 
in favor of staying at home and being the 
reception committee. If the sun beamed 

(Continued on page 719) 
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Unitarian Services at Fishkill, N.Y. 


Lasted four_decades and gave rise to a new church 
across the Hudson in Newburgh, N.Y., 


now more than 


N interesting historical pamphlet tell- 
ing the story of the sixty years of 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Newburgh, N.Y., recently came to TuE 
REGISTER. It was issued after the anni- 
versary celebration, at which the minis- 
ter, Rey. Frederic W. Smith, delivered 
the historical address. 

Mr. Smith recalled that the church was 
organized January 7, 1868, and incorpo- 
rated March 9, 1868. Previous to this 
year an unsuccessful attempt had been 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 


made to establish a Universalist church 
in Newburgh, and as early as or earlier 
than 1830 a Unitarian movement started 
across the Hudson River in the village of 
Fishkill. The latter functioned with 
much success for nearly forty years, to 
the great credit of its founders and no 
little honor to the denomination. 

Significant is this movement in Fishkill, 
a record of which for the first time now 
appears in print. It is interesting to note 
that its moving spirit was Mrs. John Peter 
De Windt, who before her marriage was 
Miss Caroline Amelia Smith, a grand- 
daughter of John Adams of Quincy, Mass. 
For a time the meetings were held in the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. De Windt 
(called “Cedar Grove’, also “Liberty 
Hall”), and then in a public schoolhouse, 
and finally in a small chapel built by Mr. 
De Windt on his own estate. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. De Windt attended the Dutch 
Reformed Chureh of Fishkill; but, al- 
though not members, they were excom- 
municated as soon as the liberal movement 
began in their home, 


sixty years old 


For nearly forty years, regular services 
with preaching, Sunday-school, and social 
activities were carried on; and such noted 
ministers as Dr. William H. Channing, 
uncle of Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
and Dr. Henry W. Bellows not only helped 
to organize the movement but were fre- 
quent preachers there. Among the settled 
ministers were Rey. F. A. Farley and the 
son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. De Windt, 
Rey. Christopher P. Cranech, who later 
became an artist and writer of distinction. 


N.Y. 


NEWBURGH, 


Among the attendants at the Fishkill 
meetings were Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Delano of Newburgh. When the services 
had to be abandoned, it was owing to a 
suggestion made by Mr. De Windt to Mr. 
Delano that the Church of Our Father 
was organized in Newburgh. Mr. Windt 
became its first president, and several of 
the Fiskhill people were charter members. 
The new movement was made up of three 
liberal groups, Unitarians of Fiskhill, and 
Unitarians and Universalists of New- 
burgh. New England Unitarian parishes 
were represented: Quincy, Mass., by the 
granddaughter of John Adams; Fair- 
haven, Mass., by Mr. Delano; and North- 
ampton, Mass., by Mrs. Delano, who was 
the daughter of Judge and Mrs. Joseph 
Lyman of that city. 

A covenant was adopted in 1868, and 
since then there have been two others, the 
last being the familiar Spring Garden 
Covenant. 

The historical pamphlet contains brief 
accounts of the Sunday-school, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the lLaymen’s 


(a 


League, and gives a complete list of the 
ministers. On the cover is a cut of the 
church building, and on the inside pages 
appear the pictures of ten persons, among 
whom are Mr. and Mrs. John Peter De 
Windt and Mr. and Mrs. Warren Delano. 
Good taste is shown in the make-up and 
printing of the booklet. 

The following are the ministers who 
have served this church: Charles B. 
Webster, 1868-1871; Frederic W. Holland, 
1871-1877; James Huxtable, 1878-1881; 
J. Frank Thompson, 1882-1883; Frederic 
Hinckley, 1883-1887; Henry H. Woude, 
1888-1893; Arthur H. Grant, 1894-1898 ; 
John B. Green, 1898-1905; Alson H. 
Robinson, 1905-1909; Alfred J. Wilson, 
1909-1917; Clarence J. Harris, 1917-1918; 
DuBois LeFevre, 1919-1924; Frederic W. 
Smith, 1924 to date. 


Anniversary of Pacific School 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry will be observed Septem- 
ber 4-5, at Berkeley, Calif. The general 
theme for Wednesday, September 4, will 
be “What Contribution Can the Churches 
Make to the Life of the World?” Rev. 
Charles Clarence Reed, of Oakland, Calif., 
will speak on the contributions to be made 
through teaching; Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, of Belmont, Mass., through wor- 
ship; Rev. Howard Burton Bard, of San 
Diego, Calif., through direct work for in- 
dividuals and the community. 

“What Preparation Should a School Give 
for Leadership in the Work of the 
Churches?” will be the theme for Thurs- 
day morning, September 5. Preparation 
in philosophical and psychological foun- 
dations of religion will be brought out by 
Prof. John Wright Buckham, of the Pacific 
School of Religion; the preparation that 
a school should give in knowledge of re- 
ligious literature, by Dr. Caleb S. 8. 
Dutton, of San Francisco, Calif.; in knowl- 
edge of religious history, by Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle, of Meadville Theological School; 
in sociological applications of religion, by 
Rey. Frank Lee Hunt, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and in ‘vocational training, by Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, of Berkeley, Calif. 

Thursday afternoon, the theme will be 
“What the School Does and Has Done to 
Prepare Men for Leadership in the Work 
of the Churches’. Members of the faculty 
will speak upon the courses of study 
offered; and Dr. Harl M. Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry, will give an address on the 
“History of Twenty-Five Yenrs’. The 
anniversary exercises will be held Thurs- 
day evening, with an anniversary address 
by Dr. Samuel Eliot, Boston, Mass. 
Presentation of delegates will follow, and 
the conferring of degrees. 


SALEM, OrE.—Someone pulled up by the 
roots a tree that had been planted in the 
parking in front of the First Unitarian 
Church. The fact was reported in The 
Salem Capital-Journal. Later, a nicely 
baled cypress tree, wrapped in burlap and 
ready for planting, was found in the back 
yard of the home of the minister, Rey, 
Martin F. Ferrey, by his daughter, 
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Practical religion 


is not merely 
a Sunday coat 
but 


a. Wonk ia re 
for every day 


Harvard Theological Graduates 
Do Not Wish to Teach Theology 


Students in the Theological School in 
Warvard University who have received 
their S.T.B. degree are disinclined to con- 
tinue their studies with a view of teaching 
on a. theological faculty, according to 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of the School in 
his annual report. 

“Most of our bachelors of theology go 
into the active ministry”, says the report. 
“This fact should dispose of the unwar- 
ranted suspicion that our regular theologi- 
eal course is a way of getting out of the 
ministry rather than a way of getting 
into the ministry. Those of our S.T.B. 
men who turn from the ministry to teach- 
ing seem to seek positions on an arts 
faculty rather than a theological faculty.” 


Personals 


ey. Charles R. Joy of All Souls Church, 
Lowell, Mass., and secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Supply of Pulpits, has been 
elected president of the Lowell Congrega- 
tional Club, made up of the five Congre- 
gational churches in that city. 


Charles A. Gates, a layman of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., is to continue his survey work for 
crime prevention in co-operation with Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Harvard University, 
beginning August 31, when the removal 
of this work from the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Correction takes effect. Mr. 
Gates is conducting a survey of the leisure- 
time activities of delinquent children as 
compared with those of non-delinquents. 


Arthur L. Palmer a prominent layman 
of the First Unitarian Church in Omaha, 
Neb., and one of the earlier members of 
the headquarters staff of the Laymen’s 
League has given up his practice of law 
in Omaha at the age of forty-one years, 
in order to enter aviation. The Omaha 
World-Herald published an extensive fea- 
ture story on Mr. Palmer; and, in com- 
menting editorially, said: “We can’t all 
learn how to keep out of tail spins, but 
we can keep ourselves interesting and in- 
terested. We can retain at forty-one, or 
fifty-one, or sixty-one, or seventy-one, the 
zest and hopefulness and buoyancy of 
youth. We can defy life’s routine and 
refuse to travel the rut. We can see to 
it that life shall mean just as much— 
though possibly in a different way—down 
toward the end of the road as it did back 
there at the start.” 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


FOUR REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 
. of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


will be held this coming year in place 
of one national convention—in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic region, 
the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE EASTERN CONVENTION 


representing New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, is scheduled for 
Lenox, Mass., September 20-22 
Delegates should be chosen soon and 
their names sent to 

SIXTEHN Beacon SrrReET, BosToN, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and socia: service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches, 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 


- instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 


ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Resskz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS: 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, ate Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley ~ 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Lyman V. Rurieneg, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 
MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


9 mar > uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys-and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE cristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 


. of each other. 
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~ General Conference Notes 


Changes in’ program to accommodate 
Eastern delegates 


* Owing to a change of plan by the Trans- 
portation Committee of the General Con- 
ference for the convenience of Eastern 
delegates attending the sessions in Chi- 
eago, October 15 to 17, the special cars will 
return to the Hast on the North Shore 
Limited, leaving Chicago at 9 p.m., October 
17, and arriving in New York at 6.50 and 


in Boston at 9.45 the next evening. This 


change in train schedule has necessitated 
a rearrangement of the program Thursday 
evening, centering about the Meadville 
Theological School and the First Unitarian 
Chureh in the region of the University of 
Chicago. 

The induction of Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., to the presidency of the School, the 
final event of the Conference program, 
previously announced for eight o’clock in 
the evening, will be held at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The sight-seeing trip along 
the south shore, announced for 3 P.M., will 
probably be started a little earlier, and 
will end in time for the laying of the 
corner stones of the new buildings of the 
First Unitarian Church and the Meadville 
Theological School, preceding the induc- 
tion service. Dinner will be served, as 
stated in the preliminary announcement, 
in the Del Prado Hotel at seven o’clock, 
after the service, instead of at six o’clock, 
before it. This hotel will be the head- 
quarters of the conference during the 
afternoon and evening, and in its ample 
lounges the delegates can rest and talk. 

Baggage will be transferred during the 
afternoon from the Drake to the Del 
Prado, and those traveling east in the 
special cars can take their train at 9.14 
P.M. at Woodlawn Station on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, almost adjoining the Del 
Prado. Those taking other trains passing 
through the southside of Chicago will find 
the stations convenient, and there will be 
ample time for all who are leaving in the 
evening. 

Delegates, on arrival at the south shore, 
will find the various places that especially 
interest them within a few minutes’ walk 
The new buildings of the 
Unitarian Church and Meadville are on 
opposite corners, and the University 
Chapel, where the induction service is to 
be held, is only a block and a half away. 
The hotel and railroad station are only 
two blocks from the chapel. The campus 
of the university is within a block of the 
school, chapel, and church. The hotel, the 
chapel, and the campus face upon the Mid- 
way Plaisance, made famous by the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 


Bequests of Mary C. Bryant 


The First Church (Unitarian) of 
Bridgewater, Mass., will receive $2,000 
from the estate of Miss Mary C. Bryant, 
a lifelong member of the church and long 
identified with all the forward-looking 
movements in the community. The funeral 
service was held at the home of Miss 
Edith S. Copeland, where Miss Bryant 
was visiting at the time of her death. 
Under the will, the Bridgewater Public 
Library will receive $2,000, and several 
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young men were given $1,000 each in 
recognition of their services during the 
World War. The major portion of the 
estate will be divided between the Bridge- 
water Improvement. Association and the 
Ousamequin Club, the latter organization 
to spend part of its portion in educational 
work with young people. There is also 
the provision that in case these last-men- 
tioned organizations cease to exist, the 
money is to be given to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


The Tenants of Toy Tepee 
(Continued from page 716) 


down like this, a proper “warm” welcome 
would take the form of iced lemonade or 
tea and spiced cookies. 

Nan’s decision brought about a lively 
discussion with Tommy at supper. When 
it came to meeting perfect strangers that 
he wouldn’t know if he bumped into ’em, 
Tommy was decidedly unwilling. 

“You go yourself”, he told Nan indig- 
nantly. ‘“You’re the one that was dead 
set on renting the tepee. Nobody else 
wants strange dudes spoiling the scenery. 
Now, if it was Scouts—” 

“J suppose you aren’t interested in the 
rent money. I suppose you want to grow 
up in ignorance and spend your life on a 
tucked-away ranch, delivering truck to 
summer cottagers”, Nan flared. “But if 
Carlotta gets a job in Denver and studies 
singing, and I get to finish school and be 
a rich teacher, we won’t have you to 
thank for it!” 

“Oh, well, I'll go’, muttered Tommy, 
regretting as usual that he had started 
an argument with clever Nan. “Ill go, 
though I think it’s a mean trick to wish 
it on me.” : 

“I did most of your chores to-day”, con- 
tinued Nan like a red-haired Nemesis, 
“end I made a tennis court and I’m all 
over calluses. So you just drive in and 
meet the train to-morrow and glue your 
manners on, so the first breeze won’t blow 
them away. How will you know them? 
It’s early enough so there won’t be many 
strangers. getting off. Besides, they’ll 
likely ask the station man if there’s some- 


body to meet them.” 


Therefore, on the morrow Tommy started 
off, clean and subdued, almost unrecog- 
nizable in his spotless shirt, neat tie, and 
ereaky corduroys. His wistful wave at 
the turn in the road reminded sympathetic 
Carlotta of the old Latin phrase trans- 
lated as, “We who are about to die 
salute you.” 

Nan looked so eager, so flushed and ex- 
pectant, that the older sister felt a pang 
of uncertainty. “Honey”, she warned, 
“don’t expect too much of these strangers ! 
Remember, when it’s -boiled down, you 
didn’t get much information from that 
young man. Don’t count on them so much 
it will spoil your day or anything if they 
don’t—” 

“They will’, Nan interrupted with gay 
confidence. “I’m going to take over my 
gorgeous red and black Navajo rug, I’ve 
decided. And J’ll sort of wait around to 
give them the keys of the cabin, you know. 
Oh, I can hardly wait!” 

Off she skipped down the trail through 
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the aspens to the bridge, over the creek 
that divided the home place from the 
charming pine-shaded spot where stood 
the little log cabin called Toy Tepee. Nan 
watched the road till her eyes blinked. 
Everything was ready; amber iced tea in 
a tall pitcher, flanked by shining glasses; 
bits of sliced lemon to float like water 
lilies on the top; tempting crusty cookies 
on Carlotta’s best yellow luster plates. 

Nan had darted back home for her 
favorite cushion, which she could spare 
for the inglenook in Toy Tepee, when she 
heard Tommy’s familiar shrill whistle. 
Of course he would do something like 
that! Back she ran, breathless and rosy 
as a wood nymph. Tommy sprinted 
toward her, grinning and waving a brown 
paw toward two figures vanishing into 
the cabin. 

“Remember, that’s a slow train”, he 
hissed mysteriously. “Maybe they aged 
coming up!” 

“Wh-what do you mean?” gasped Nan, 
longing to shake Tommy. 

Just then a tiny liftle lady with lots of 
soft white hair came to the door, and 
behind her was a spectacled little man 
with a total lack of hair of any kind. 


[All rights reserved] 


Fifty-Two New Members Added 
_to Davenport, Iowa, Church 


An increase in every department of the 
First Unitarian Church in Davenport, 
Iowa, was reported at the annual meet- 
ing. During the past year, fifty-two new 
members were added to the roll. The 
present active resident list totals 193, 
eighteen of whom are junior. There are 
eleven non-resident and eighteen associate 
members, bringing the total membership 
to 222. The church and all the organiza- 
tions showed balances in their treasuries. 
The average enrollment of the church 
school is seventy-three pupils. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer accepted an in- 
vitation to remain for another year, and 
these trustees were re-elected: John 
Klenze, Frank Knierem, Grover von der 
Heyde, Mrs. F. C. Strohbehn, Miss Leah 
Plath, and Miss Augusta Pasche, secretary. 


NortHAMPTON, Mass.—The lLaymen’s 
League chapter is financing the painting 
of the exterior of the Unitarian Church 
edifice. 


Ministers Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Policies specially adapted to the needs of 
ministers. 

Insurance by mail at low cost. 

$ Henry L. Wriston, Sec’y and Mgr. 
Wesleyan Building Boston, Mass. 


No Man Is Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


Send for Catalog 
or call at the 


BIBL 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston ° 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Things to avoid—a man with a stutter 
telling a dialect story that you’ve heard 
before.—Life. 


Church pews never skid into a ditch, 
smash against a telephone pole, or get 
tagged for speeding.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“And what parable do you like best, my 
son?” “The one about the multitude that 
loafs and fishes.”—Montreal Star. 


dvery now and then some eminent 

statesman sees the dawn of a new era, but 

it always seems to cloud up before noon. 
—Kay Features. 


We hate to see college men going without 
hats; yet we’d rather see them going with- 
out hats than wearing the sort of hats 
that they would wear if they did wear 
hats.—Colby White Mule. 


Mistress: “So your matrimonial life was 
very unhappy. What was the trouble? 
December wedded May?’ Chloe Johnson: 
“TLan’ sake, no, Mam! It was Labor Day 
wedded to de Day of Rest.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
(in Shakespeare's 


American ‘Tourist 


country): “But say—Shakespeare seems 
to have slept in all the cottages around 
here.” Cottager: “Ah, zur—there worn’t 


a more sociable young chap in the neigh- 
borhood !’—Passing Show. 


Said the Scientist to the Protoplasm : 
“oPwixt you and me is a mighty chasm; 
We represent extremes, my friend— 
You the beginning, I the end.” 
The Protoplasm made reply, 
As he winked his embryonic eye: 
“Well, when I look at you, old man, 
I’m rather sorry I began!” 
—Harchange. 


One aspect of the new paper money 
issue has received too little attention. In 
your eagerness to acquire the bills, which 


for a time will be curious as something 
new, do not forget that in a month the 


current bills will become curious as some- 


thing old and rare. Then you will be 
glad to possess some, will you not? You 


do not positively have to turn the old bills 
in. Keep back a trunk full of $5, $10, 
$20, and $1,000 bills. In a few years you 
can exhibit them to astonish your friends. 
And your children will appreciate having 


something unique to play with. 
Detroit News. 
State Welfare Director John HE. Harper 


said in Columbus the other day that in 
four years he had not found one prisoner 
in the State Penitentiary who could repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Ten Command- 
ments. ‘‘Well’, Director Harper went on, 


“even our upper classes are rather short 
on Biblical knowledge, aren’t they? A 


young millionaire and his wife were tell- 


ing me the other day about their tour in 
Spain. ‘The Prado was wonderful’, the 


young man said. 
in the Prado?’ 


‘What did you like best 
said I. ‘A Correggio’, he 
told me. ‘A masterly oil painting of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden, with the apple 
and the serpent.’ Then the young man’s 


wife said with a superior air: ‘Yes, that 
painting interested us especially because, 


you see, we knew the anecdote.’ ” 
. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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: UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


“] HE following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 

SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TT 


PLLC CCC 


WANTED—Old envelopes from letters written 
before 1875. Highest prices paid for envelopes 
with patriotic designs’ used during Civil War. 
Old stamps purchased.—Grorce HAKES, 290 
Broadway, New York City. 


LAUNDRY WANTED from club of ten people. 


Vicinity Mt. Auburn section of Cambridge 
$3.00 a basket. THR CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
C-152. 
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In this Number 
Editotials: = 2.2 ea 
Original and Selected 


There They Find Sweet Refreshment, by 
John Clarence Petrie 


Tee and Morals, cs R. Nicol Cross; 


Sant FAS eR 712 
706 


707 
Religion Asionk ties Great bee ie Imeue 


Vandiver 708 
A Labor Sunday Messaze That Gets bows 
to Cases . » 709 
Window Depicts Rise of Man Pe Higher 
Self 710 
How the Ministry fis Changed! by aes 
Garlin Spencer 711 
Unitarian Services at Fishkill, N. Mis 717 
Here Are Books 
Faith and the Modern Se id Robert S. 
Loring; Books : 714 
Our Children 
The Tenants of Toy Tepee, Part I, by 
Daisy D. Stephenson - 716 
Church Notes... <<. ss, sles cine ee 
Pleasantries . f . SSP Se 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston, 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach, 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Thomas 
H. Billings, Ph.D., Salem, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. at East 82nd - 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Eduea- 


tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.m., Standard 
time. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D. will preach 
September 8. Summer visitors welcome. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pree, J] 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 


ANDOVER - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ideal for a Restful Vacation 
Prices reasonable. Food of very best 


Week-end Parties .a Specialty 


Subscribe Now for 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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